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The project described focuses on working towards 
iaproving the quality of curriculus, instruction and evaluation 
procedures in the Rev fork City Police Department. The probless 
facing coepetency-based training progress are reviewed, as are the 
specific probless of the Hew fork City prograa. Attespts to inprove 
the present training procedure include: (1) planning facilities t> 
allow sisulated patrol routines for recruits; (2) providing 
counseling services to help recruits with cossunication skills and 
personal probless; <3) improving the training and supervising of 
field training officers; (ft) providing selected field experiences; 
and, (5) upgrading the teaching skills of the instructors. The 
researches conclude that an ideal training prograa would best be 
served by a decentralised training facility. Continuing probless 
faced by the training prograa are briefly delineated. (Author/PC) 



presented at the Amsricsn Paychologicsl Association Meeting 
August 30- September 3, 1974 , New Orleans » Louieiana 



PROGRAM DESIGN AMD CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR POLICE TRAINING 
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The current trend In professions! fields such ss medicine* lew end educstlon 
toward competency or performance beted training hes effected police training ss 
well. To e Urge extent* job relsted training and certification procedures in 
urban police departments have been prompted by pressures for greeter minority 
employment, including women. One snes common responses in professions! training 
programs to move in this dirsctlon. performsnce based program* as differen- 
tiated from traditional programs, generally focus on one or more of the 
following aspscts of training: 

1. Detailed enelysis of tasks involved in performence of the job. 

2. Development of individualised or rate-besed programs to stress 
exit criteria* 



3. Provision of msterleis snd experiences referred to es modules 
which closely interrelate theory snd prsetice. 

4. Use of criterion referenced meesurement techniques in 
evaluation. 



All elements may be found in programs but in no csss do ths e lament • imply a 
given content of velue ays tern. Zn this tense, performsnce bssed training is 
simply a structure for focusing on competence. 

Some would argue that such programs tend to emphasise the Absolute minimum of 
skills snd knowledge necesssry for performsnce - that accompanying attitudes, 
values snd professional socialisation, assumed to be pert of training, are over* 
looked. This Is csrtslnly not s characteristic of the structure but may be 
found In some programs. 

Ths problems of competency bated programs are not new. Consider just one element 
of such a design for police training, that of providing a comprehensive list of 
skills snd knowledge considered necessary for competent police performence f Even 
if euch e list existed, agreement would be difficult. The wide range of teaks 
would necessarily only be sampled in training. Than the questions srlse of who 
will select, end will the tesks be generelisable: ell questions trainers snd 
program designers have asked before. 

Programs Utilising Elements of Performance Bssed Models 

Most Instructional programs for police training have been based on the assumption 
that officers will leern e greet deel ebout the job during a probationary period » 
What then must s police officer know before the probationary period? 



The training program In Washington, D.C., bated on a systems or feedback approach, 
utilises Individual packages in which the recruit determines his own rate of pro- 
gress. A relatively short average time period of 17 weeks appears adequate for 
officers to learn the required basics of street patrol. Six major groups of 
tasks for basic street patrol were identified: scout csr operation, patrol 
techniques, arrest and detention, Interviewing, weapons and self defense. 
Recruits practice some exercises with a partner, others are completed alone; some 
are recorded on tape and film and can be self-evaluated. It appears that the 
program Is efficient for trelnlng In basic street patrol, and greater depth and 
sophistication are provided in the supervised field experiences. 

In contrast the training program for London police consists of an Intensive 17 
week period (officers must live at the training facility) with a continuing pro- 
bationary period of one year and 8 months, alternating field experiences and 
specialised training courses at regional centers. Fifeld assignments during this 
two-year period are closely related to the intensive workshops and courses In a 
deliberate attempt to Integrate theory end .raetice. 

In the case of Hew York City, where the number of officers in training may reach 
3000 a year, neither a management system nor facilities exist to provide an 
Individualised program as In Washington or the two-year program in London. How- 
ever, the program hae recently moved in the direction of stressing job related 
competencies. 

The collaborative project with the New York Police Academy, described In this 
paper, focused on working towards Improving the quality of curriculum, instruc- 
tional and evaluation procedures. For example, the academy recently received 
state accreditation from the department of education, each recruit successfully 
completing the program receives 35 eollege credits. 

Review of Curriculum and Instruction 



In our Initial assessment of the program, we found a dependence on lectures as a 
primary source of Information for recruits and exclusive use of paper-pencil 
examinations for academic areas. As a £*illce officer's work is highly dependent 
on Interpersonal skills and decision msklng strategies, lectures and multiple 
choice questions seemed limiting. There was little or no reading material in 
social' sciences nor did the basic undergraduate college couraes available In 
psychology and sociology seem adequate in providing crucial skill* related 
knowledge. 

The introduction of aocial science aa a major component of the academy curriculum 
was Intended to promote the following spsclflc objectives: knowledge of social 
and ethnic groups In the community, Inter-personal skills, understanding of police 
role functions, stress and role Identification. Job related material, although 
crucial, wee not overly abundant, at least written at a reading level which could 
be handled easily by the recruit. A large part of the recruit reading material 
developed was written and/or adapted by police officers wlrh ecademlc preparation 
In the fields of psychology and sociology, In consultation with our project staff 
and others. All materiel was selected for Its direct application to police com- 
petencies. 



Critics of police performance in large urban areas say progress have neglected 
teaching social science topics, Community service and helping functions have been 
part of police work and training since the early nineteenth century. The criticism 
is focused on the extent to which police are social change agents. Although the 
police obviously use skills snd understandings of the allied helping professions, 
It does not share therapeutic functions of these professions. The relevance of 
social science, however, to police performance is great. 

With this in mind the New York Academy tried to emphsslse the ccntributions of 
social science in the context of providing improved police service . 

Physical training, police science and the law curriculum also underwent major re- 
vision to eliminate non-Job related material and exercises. Ail material was 
reformulated and written with a common format for the recruit syllabus. 
Instructional objectives were delineated for each topic, pre-assessment measures 
were given for the recruit to answer before reading the material, terms and con- 
cepts were defined, and post evaluation questions to be answered by the recruit or 
discussed in class were elements of the Instructional format. 

One of the problems faced after the Introduction of social science was that of 
providing adequate instruction. Although civilians frequently do not have 
credibility as instructors for police trailing, it is also difficult to find a 
sufficient number of police officers with expertise in the social sciences. A 
major effort was taken to search cmt all officers with such a background; however, 
it is cleer that the faculty in this area still need training in small group 
techniques, and in many areas of the curriculum. 

A problem faced by all officers that come to teach, is the lack of teaching skills. 
It has been suggested that the instructors have a continuing program, to improve 
their teaching skills, as well as up-date the academic preparation In their field 
of expertise. There should be continuing rigorous evaluation of the instructional 
staff to insure a high level of performance. 

Another major problem faced by the academy with the introduction of large amounts 
of reading materials was the general level of communication skills of the recruit. 
The CUNY project initiated the construction and evaluation of a job-related reading 
test. One hundred and thirty terms commonly found in lew enforcement materials 
and eight reading comprehension items based on passages taken from law, police 
seienee and social science curricula were used. In the evaluation, this test 
appears to be e better predictor of success et the academy than either the group 
intelligence test or general reading test given previously. It is hoped that the 
test can be used in the future for Identifying recruits that need help in reading 
and writing skills prior to entering training. This is crucial for purposes of 
upgrading the general level of competency as well as providing the necessary skills 
used in interviewing, record keeping, and court appearances. 



1. Police Recruit Reading Teat. Police Training Project Urban Analysis Center, 
City University of New York, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Evaluation of Instr ucti on and the Curriculum 

From the evaluation of the current program it appear* that probationary officer* 
do not aiwaya tee the relevance of tome activltiet end materia? a. Although film 
episodes, timulated and role playing experiences are teen aa more helpful than 
lectures, recruits and officers feel the field will be the only place of knowledge. 
A frequent remark of recruits is that 'each aituatlon out there will be unique - 
nothing can be learned from second-hand (Academy) experience." Actually, it ia 
common to hear this from any novice - it places greater reaponsibiiity on the 
instructor and Academy to show the importance and applicability in each situation. 

Also, there is some evidence that a highly sophisticated initial training program 
may neglect or sleight rather routine day-to-day operationa of street patrol. 
Probationary officers we questioned felt inadequate in such areas aa using the 
radio, filling in form* and reports, in knowledge of the geography and community 
services of the city. Initially the officer should feel fully prepared and com- 
petent in routine street patrol procedures so Ve can more fully attend to the 
more unusual aspects of the situation at hanc. 

Another difficult problem ariaes if training is * was certain street tactics and 
teaches instead procedures which the probationary officer often finds unrealistic. 
For example, officers we interviewed were all riven standard stop-and-frisk methods 
at the academy. When on the street, supervisory officers told them it would be 
necessary to use other tactica. this totally discredited the training they had 
received. Not only should the supervising officer be informed of what the 
recruit has learned but the Academy should not imply that the method taught ia 
the only way. There should be greater congruence in teaching and practice - 
eith:^ the tactics on the street should be modified or training procedures revised. 
Now there is simply s credibility gap. 

Work in progress 

The Academy has begun to address Itself to the problems mentioned above. 

1. Facilities are being planned to allow simulated patrol routines to be 
practiced by the recruit. For example, radio earphones have been installed which 
take calls from the local station house. Plans are underway to provide video 
feedback of the recruit on his performance in interviewing skills, handling 
domestic disputes, search and frisk, and other techniques. 

2. The counseling services now provided attempt to help recruits with coram* vaca- 
tion skills as well as personal problems. 

3. An intensive program for training and supervising the field training officers 
is now underway. « 

4. Selected field experiences, visiting courts, prisons, and various communities 
of the city are now part of the regular program. 

5. Attempts to upgrade the teaching skills of the instructors are being taken. 
Certainly, there must be greater interchange between the Academy and the local 
collages and universities to provide the training for the Instructors. 
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Conclusions 



An ideal training prograa might beat be served by some decentralised training 
fecilitiea. Aeeuraing battle training can most effectively ba dona at a eantral 
location, field experiences and intanaiva abort courses devoted to problems of 
the field aealgnmant. might be aeen aa more relevant by the officer and more 
meaningful. There should be more attention given to the continuing education of 
the officer after initial training. Although this would be very difficult given 
the number of officer* in training and th« alee of New York City, the integration 
of theory and practice will most likely be handled In a decentralised training 
program. 

Some of the continuing problems appear to be: 

I* identification of the necessary skills and knowledge needed before the initial 
field assignment. 

2. Determination of techniques to provide information largely perceived a* 
theoretical and Irrelevant to recruits in what la essentially a practitioners 
field. 

3. Determination of the appropriate balance in a program between academic training 
and aaaoclated field experiences. 

4. Determination of the general and the spec la Heed skills needed by an urban 
police officer. 

5. Proviaion for training the police officer for greater awareneaa and insight 
into the preaaurea and stresses of the job before he meet* the full force of the 
system. Where or what is an appropriate buffer experience? 

6* proviaion of more job- related evaluation procedures. Although success at the 
Academy on objective tests appeers to be highly related to future success aa 
measured by promotions » it must be remembered that promotions ere largely earned 
by paaslng similar paper-pencil teats. Are these tests in feet related to on* the* 
job performance? If not, what are the assessment procedures necessary? 

7. Determination of those instructional roles in the training svotem which could 
best be served by civilians and to determine the ways in which the syatem can 
reach out to the academic and community resources. 
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